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T THE Conference of the International Labor 
Office, opening in Geneva on May 28, 1931, 
the first item on the agenda is the considera- 

tion of the age for employment of children in non- 
industrial occupations. This represents a logical con- 
tinuance of the program which has built up during 
the past dozen years the Draft 
Conventions on the minimum 
age of admission of children to 
industrial employment, to mari- 
time employment, and to agri- 
cultural labor. These Conven- 
tions have been ratified to date 
by eighteen, twenty-two, and 
thirteen nations respectively. 

The report’ prepared for the 
Conference on non- industrial 
employment of children covers 
existing legislation relating to 
the minimum age for ‘general 
employment” in seventeen coun- 
tries; and for “commerce, shops 
and offices” in sixteen countries; 
for performing in public enter- 
tainments in twenty-three coun- 
tries; and for employment in 
bars in twenty-two countries, as 
well as various other occupa- 
tions regarded in particular 
countries as involving moral 
dangers for children. 


including commerce, shops, and 
offices, the question before the 
Conference seems to be whether 
to recommend an absolute minimum age of 14 
years as in industrial and maritime employment, or 
whether to allow light work for younger children 
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Sage 
I am not old as age is told 
In counting up the ycars, 
But I have wept, and age has Icapt , : , 
As to general employment, Upon me with my tears. which an international regula- 
—Kathlecen Millay, tion for the protection of work- 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF NON-INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT FOR CHILDREN 


outside of school hours, as in agriculture, with appro- 
priate safeguards and restrictions. The opinion of 
the Labor Office appears to be that the number of 
countrics already having a 14-year age minimum for 
general employment is sufficient to justify the “‘sim- 
ple and direct’’ method of extending this age limit 
to all occupations not covered by 
previous Conventions (with the 
exception of special occupations 
for which a higher or lower age 
limit may be specified). 

Such a plan has the advantage 
of forming, with the previous 
Conventions, a single whole 
which would take into account 
“certain principles common to 
all child labor legislation irre- 
spective of the nature of the em- 
ployment since it will always 
be necessary to protect children 
from undue strain, and avoid 
compromising their future by 
premature work.” It would, 
moreover, confirm the principle 
of compulsory school attendance 
up to 14 years already adopted 
by the Conventions and required 
Courtesy of Hygea by a majority of national laws— 
a requirement “of the utmost 
value for the protection of the 
working classes and society, and 


in Harper's Bazaar. crs should not even appear to 

weaken.” ‘The general formula 
is recommended rather than a complete list of the 
occupations to be covered, since, “however carefully 
a list may be drawn up, the risk of omissions is always 
present, while a list which may be complete today 
may be incomplete tomorrow through economic or 
social changes.” 

(Continued on page 5) 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


T A MEETING of the Board of Trustees held 

on April 24th, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee adopted the following standards which it con- 
siders the minimum necessary to protect children 
against premature or otherwise injurious employ- 
ment, and at the same time leave them free for ade- 
quate education, physical development and prepara- 
tion for occupational life. These standards are not 
intended to apply to domestic or farm work done 
outside of school hours in or about the home of the 
child’s parents; abuses connected with such work, the 
National Child Labor Committee believes, are part 
of the problem of domestic relations and should be 
dealt with through parental education, compulsory 
attendance laws, and, where necessary, through the 
courts which handle matters of domestic relations or 
juvenile protection. 


Child Labor in Non-Agricultural Occupations 


1.No child under 16 years should be employed except 
that children 14 to 16 years may work outside of school 
hours in light occupations. School attendance should be 
compulsory for the entire term for a child under 16 years 
unless he has completed the course of study available, 
and the school term should not be less than 9 months. 


No 


. No person under 18 years should be employed for more 
than 6 days or 44 hours a weck, or for more than 8 hours 
in a single day; and for children between 14 and 16 
years the combined hours for school attendance and em- 
ployment should not exceed 8 hours in a single day. 


3. No person under 18 years should be employed at night 
during the hours between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. except that 
boys 16 to 18 years may work until 10 p.m. in suitable 
occupations. 


aN 


. No person under 18 years should be employed without 
a work permit based upon proof of age, employer's 
promise of work and a certificate of physical fitness with 
provision for subsequent physical examinations. 


5. No person under 18 years should be employed in dan- 
gerous Or injurious occupations. 


G6. Adult earning capacity should be considered as the basis 
on which wages are computed under the workmen’s 
compensation laws for a minor permanently disabled; 
at least double compensation should be assessed against 
the employer of a minor who is injured while illegally 
employed. 


Child Labor in Agriculture 


7. No child should be employed during the hours when 
compulsory attendance laws require his attendance at 
school. School attendance should be compulsory for the 
entire term for a child under 16 years unless he has 
completed the course of study available, and the school 
term should not be less than 9 months. 


8. No child under 14 years should be employed at any 
time away from the home farm, except that children 12 
years and over may engage with their parents in light 
tasks for a few hours a day during a short season. 


9. No child under 16 years should be employed away from 
the home farm for more than 8 hours in a single day; the 
combined hours for school attendance and such employ- 
ment should not exceed 8 hours in a single day. 


10. No person under 18 years should be employed in dan- 
gerous or injurious agricultural work; and minors em- 
ployed in agriculture should be included in the work- 
men’s compensation law. 


In adopting these standards the National Child 
Labor Committee has attempted to set forth certain 
general principles for the protection of children in 
relation to employment. Changes in these standards 
from those previously advanced by the Committee are 
based upon consideration of new aspects of modern 
industrial life and of the increasing knowledge which 
recent years have brought as to the nature of adoles- 
cence, the strains which this period involves, and its 
importance from a health point of view. 


The Committee has also taken cognizance of the 
research studies which have been carried on in the 
field of child labor in agriculture, especially certain 
forms of industrialized agriculture, and has for the 
first time included standards relating specifically to 
this form of child labor. 


These standards, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee believes, are in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the report on child labor made to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
which set forth in greater detail the legislative and 
administrative features necessary to make such stand- 
ards effective. 


Happy hearts and happy faces, happy play in grassy 
places, 


That was how, in ancient ages, children grew to kings 
and sages. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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HOW YOUNG DO CHILDREN WORK? 


CHINA 
HE date for the enforcement of the Chinese Fac- 
tory Act summarized in the January issue of the 
AMERICAN CHILD has been postponed from February 
until August, 1931. The delay is due partly to the 
need for time to create machinery for inspection and 
administration, and partly to the protests of both 
Chinese and foreign factory owners. The Act restricts 
the working day to 8 hours, and prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under 14 in factories, although 
allowing children between 12 and 14 already em- 
ployed to continue. It is the employers of children 
under 12 who are making the protests apparently— 
particularly in the silk filature industry, where chil- 
dren of 7 and 8 years are employed to keep the 
cocoons moving about in basins of 
hot water until the threads are loos- 
ened for recling. These children stand 
over the hot water as long as 11 
hours a day.—Industrial and Labor 
Information, March 16, 1931. 


INDIA 


N THE British Provinces children 

under 12 are prohibited from work- 
ing in factories, and children under 
15 are limited to 7 hours a day and 
prohibited from night work. This is 
accepted by the International Labor 
Organization as equivalent to the min- 
imum age of 14 and the 8-hour day 
in European countries. 

One thousand children were exam- 
ined by physicians for factory work in the Punjab dur- 
ing 1929, an increase of nearly 200 over the previous 
year. Half of them were rejected as being under 12 
or over 15 years of age; and 37 were rejected as being 
medically unfit for factory work. An effort is being 
made to limit hours of work for children in carpet 
factories, which are not subject to the Indian Factory 
Act, by agreement with the owncrs. 

In most of the native Indian States from which re- 
ports can be secured, according to the International 
Labor Review for November, 1930, the minimum age 
for employment in factories is from 9 to 11 years, with 
a 7-hour day for children; some states prohibit night 
work for children between 7 p. m. and 5:30 a. m., 
and most have rest periods and weckly holidays. 


ITALY 
HILD labor in Italy is reported by the press to 


have decreased 3.4 per cent among children un- 
der 12 years since before the War, with a slight in- 
crease for children between 12 and 15 and a larger 
increase for children of 16 years. 





Courtesy, 


Tending Silk Filatures 





NEW ZEALAND 


“AT NAPIER certain children were out at 3 and 

4 o'clock in the morning carrying big cans of 
milk up as many as 200 steps to deliver it. They then 
went to school, and it was not surprising that the 
teachers said it was impossible to do anything with 
them. The physical instructor said they were becom- 
ing malformed, round-shouldered and _flat-chested 
through carrying the milk cans.” The Minister of 
Health promised that action would be taken, accord- 
ing to New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, August 
21, 1930, from which Industrial and Labor Informa- 
tion quotes the foregoing statement. 


PALESTINE 


HE Employment of Women and 

Children Ordinance of 1927 pro- 
hibits the employment of children un- 
der 12 years and fixes an 8-hour day 
for children under 16, but applies only 
to certain industries and handicrafts. 
The Census of March, 1930, showed 
an increase in the number of employed 
minors from 1800 to nearly 2800 in 
two years, but the increase seems to 
have been chiefly among young peo- 
ple 15 to 18 years of age. Twenty 
children under 12 were found work- 
ing in violation of the law, and an- 
other 60 in occupations not covered 
by the Ordinance. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the employed minors under 18 
were in industry and handicrafts, nearly one-fourth 
in domestic service, and 15 per cent in agriculture.— 
Industrial and Labor Information, March 2, 1931. 


China Y. W. C. A. 


POLAND 
HILDREN as young as six years may be found 
selling newspapers in the strects and in cafés in 
Poland, even after midnight, according to reports in 
Industrial and Labor Information, March 2, 1931. 
The Child Labor Law prohibits employment as a 
strect trader under 15 years, but is not applied to 
children who are not working under contract for an 
employer. The Socialist Party is proposing an amend- 
ment to the law which makes it applicable to all 
street traders. 
SYRIA 
T IS only within the year that Syria has prohibited 
the employment of children under 11 years in fac- 
tories, quarries, mines, workshops, etc. Even now 
children under 11 may work not more than four hours 
a day in workshops maintained by charitable organ- 
izations. Reported in L’Orient for August, 1930. 
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MR. SWIFT RETIRES 


FTER nearly twenty years of active service with 

the National Child Labor Committee, Mr. 
Wiley H. Swift has retired from the work of the 
organization and is returning to his home in North 
Carolina. 


Mr. Swift’s many friends in the field of child labor 
and social welfare, and the members of the Child 
Labor Committee staff who have worked with him 
during these years, will miss his leadership and 
participation in the work. 

The Executive Committee of the National Child 
Labor Committee at a mecting on March 26, 1931, 
adopted the following resolution in appreciation of 
Mr. Swift's work: 


“The Executive Committee of the National Child Labor 
Committce desires to express, in behalf of the Committee 
and of the children whom he has championed, deep ap- 
preciation of the eighteen years of devoted, conscientious 
and effective service of Wiley H. Swift for the protection of 
childhood against exploitation, as a member of the staff of 
the Committee, its Director of Legislation, and as Acting 
Director of the Committee. It wishes him success and hap- 
piness in all of his future undertakings.” 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY! 


HE Report of the Commission to Investigate the 

Employment of Migratory Children in the State 
of New Jerscy is a full-length composite photograph 
of a fairly homogencous group of 580 families, most- 
ly Italians from Philadelphia, who have been spend- 
ing their summers on the farms of southern New 
Jersey season after season—some of them for twenty 
or twenty-five years. The farmers depend on them, 
not only because the local labor supply is insufficient 
during the harvesting season, but because they are 
steady and experienced workers, willing to accept 
the conditions offered. 

These conditions, in spite of efforts in some locali- 
ties to provide decent housing, still mean for most 
of the families overcrowding and poor sanitation. In 
many cases families of six to ten persons lived in a 
single room. Only half the houses had inside kitchens ; 
none had inside toilets, and a few had no toilet pro- 
vision whatever. The water supply was generally 
from a well, only about half of them being drilled; 
in many cases the well was dangerously near a toilet 
or manure pile. A follow-up of 80 families in their 
homes in Philadelphia showed that housing stand- 
ards on the farms were distinctly lower than those 
to which the same families are accustomed in the city. 


This is the background in which 1798 children 
between 6 and 16 years of age—as well as several 
hundred children under 6 years—spent ‘‘a summer 
in the country” in 1930. 


Of the children of school age 1342 were working 
regularly in the fields with their parents. The young- 
est child found at work was a 5-year-old boy picking 
radishes. Fifteen 6-year-old children worked, and 
forty-two 7-year-olds. Altogether there were 569 
children under 12 years at work, not counting the 
girls who were left in charge of babies and toddlers. 

“The children were engaged in the same kind of 
work as their parents,” states the report. “They 
picked tomatoes, cut spinach, pulled weeds and beets, 
picked blackberries, apples, raspberries, cherries, 
string and lima beans and strawberries, picked sweet 
corn, picked peaches and potatoes, hoed tomatoes, 
picked peas, cut brocolli, pulled radishes, thinned 
carrots, picked blueberries, cut asparagus, gathered, 
bunched, and graded asparagus and picked cran- 
berries.” The younger children, however, did not as 
a rule undertake work requiring skill or judgment, 
such as cutting asparagus, but rather helped with the 
picking of berries and small vegetables. The survey 
also found that the per capita production of chil- 
dren was far below that of adults. Nevertheless, 
three 7-year-old boys picking strawberries averaged 
35 quarts a day, each, and three 7-year-old girls aver- 
aged over 38 quarts, each. Two 7-year-old boys picked 
20 baskets of tomatoes a day, each. And a 13-year- 
old boy averaged 150 baskets of potatoes a day. 

But whether they accomplished much or little, the 
children stayed on the job as long as did their par- 
ents. The average working day for children of all 
ages was a little over 8 hours, and the average work- 
ing week, about 50 hours. Most of the work, how- 
ever, was on perishable crops and during rush 
periods the working week was 70 hours—10 hours 
a day and 7 days a week—adult and child alike. 


The amount of school time lost depended not on 
the age of the child but on the length of the season 
worked by his family. Only 14 migratory families 
reported that their children attended local schools. 
Many of the families begin the season by picking 
asparagus in April and stay for the cranberry harvest 
in the late fall; their children therefore lose months 
of school each year. For the 1519 children 6 to 15 
years, inclusive, who lost some time at school, the 
average loss was 39 actual school days—practically 
two months. But this represents a range of from 3 
days to 149 days (the case of one 13-year-old boy). 
Two hundred and twenty children lost 3 months or 
more of school; 29 lost 5 months; 16 lost 6% 
months. Sixty per cent of the children were retarded 
in school, and only one-quarter of those between 14 
and 16 (85 out of 336) had completed, or spent one 
year in, the eighth grade. 

In connection with the education question the 
Commission records its opinion that this can be 
dealt with best by providing special classes adapted 
to the needs and abilities of migrant children, and 
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in order to work out the practical details of this plan, 
asks to be continued for a second year. The Com- 
mission also proposes to introduce three bills at the 
next legislature to deal with housing and sanitation, 
hours of labor, and compulsory education. 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF 
CHILD EMPLOYMENT 
(Continued from page 1) 


One of the special occupations which is recom- 
mended for careful regulation with a higher general 
age limit for entrance, is that of theatrical perform- 
ances and other public entertainments. 


Another of these special occupations is street trad- 
ing. It may startle some American readers to learn 
that elsewhere in the world street trades are less 
likely to be classed as “light employment suitable for 
children” than as an undesirable and dangerous occu- 
pation involving such physical and moral risks as to 
justify especially strict regulation! The report finds 
that relatively strict regulations as to street trading 
are contained in the laws of most of the countries 
covered; in several the age is fixed at 16 for boys 
and 18 for girls. 


In regard to work outside of school hours the 
Office suggests the adoption of limitations on the 
hours of employment allowed in addition to school 
attendance, and proposes two hours employment on 
school days and five hours on non-school days or 
holidays, with the prohibition of night work after 
8 p. m. or before 7 a. m. as consistent with the most 
advanced legislation of the day. 


A Draft Convention following the lines outlined 
in the report would mark a tremendous advance in 
the international regulation of child employment. 
Previous Conventions have dealt with specific sore 
spots of child labor—industrial employment, mart- 
time employment, agricultural employment. An age 
limit of 14 years for general employment interpreted 
to cover all unspecified occupations would not only 
consolidate these gains but would mark a rise in the 
entire level of child labor regulation. 


CHILD SLAVES IN CHINA 


HAT thousands of little slave girls still toil in the 

households of Hong Kong, under British rule as 
It is, remains an undisputed fact. The Female Do- 
mestic Servant Ordinance passed in 1923 prohibiting 
the employment of any new mui tsai or of any girl 
domestic servants under 10 years of age, and provid- 
ing for the registration of existing mui tsai, was the 
culmination of a long campaign of protest and pub- 
licity described by the Haslewoods in a small volume 


entitled Child Slavery in Hong Kong.’ About the 
only result of this Ordinance was somewhat more 
activity in following up reports of cruelty and over- 
work, as no date was set for the enforcement of reg- 
istration of the mui tsai, upon which the effectiveness 
of the whole act hinged. In 1929 it was estimated 
that the number of mui tsai in Hong Kong was larger 
than ever—in the vicinity of 10,000. Finally, in re- 
sponse to renewed pressure, an amendment to the 
Ordinance declaring the registration provisions to be 
in effect, was passed. As late as April, 1930, however, 
when the Haslewoods’ book went to press, registra- 
tion, although provided for, was not yet compulsory, 
and no provision had been made for the accommoda- 
tion and education of girls claiming their freedom. 

A statement issued by the Governor of Hong Kong 
in June, 1930, and quoted in Industrial and Labor 
Information, claims that by that date 4183 mui tsai 
had been registered and that “many others had been 
returned to their parents as a result of the proclama- 
tion.” 

Mui tsai are usually treated as household drudges, 
performing all sorts of labor about the house for un- 
limited hours. Many 
of them were former- 
ly resold as_prosti- 
tutes, and although 
their resale is now 
prohibited, the under- 
ground channels are 
still open. Sometimes 
they are put into in- 
dustry, their wages, 
except for a shilling a 
week, becoming the 
property of their own- 
ers. As late as 1929 
the papers reported 
the case of a 15-year- 
old girl who was 
made to work 1014 
hours each night in a knitting factory, in addition to 
performing the usual houschold tasks during the day. 

Except in Hong Kong, the mai tsai system has been 
illegal in China since 1912 when China became a 
Republic. In Canton, especially, stringent measures 
have been taken against it. Nevertheless, in the Jan- 
uary, 1931, issue of Educational Review, a sociologi- 
cal survey of an agricultural village in southern China, 
made by a group of young students, explains the 
small number of girls in comparison with boys as 
follows: “A little girl is often placed at babyhood in 
her future mother-in-law’s home to be trained for her 
duties of life. Some of the little girls are given away 
for adoption, or are made slaves in wealthy homes.” 





Courtesy, China Y. W. C. A. 


In a Cotton Mill 





1 Child Slavery in Hong Kong: The Mui Tsai System. By Lt.- 
Comdr. and Mrs. H. L. Haslewood. Sheldon Press, London, 1930. 
2s. 6d. 
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PERIODICAL NOTES 


German Publications on Social Education. By L. 
H. Ad. Geck, Journal of Educational Sociology, 
April, 1931, 

Contains mention of a notable study of young girls 

employed in German factories made by Hildegard 

Jungst for the purpose of formulating an educational 

program suitable for such girls. The study is based 

upon observations made during her experience as a 

factory worker for two months, supplemented by 

questionnaires and the results of previous studics. 


Pheez Ed, Mo’ Bettal—We Like! By Lucile Baucr. 
Health and Physical Education, April, 1931. 
The Hawaiian school girl acts as nursemaid to the 
babies of the family outside of school hours, cight 
to twelve children in a family being not at all un- 
common. “Yet the children come to school clean 
and well polished. . . . The small children take care 
of the still smaller ones while the older ones do the 
family washing, ironing, sewing and cooking. A 
small girl of 14 asked to be excused from physical 
education one Monday morning. Her shoulder mus- 
cles were so stiff she was unable to play volley ball. 
In order to earn a few cents toward her school ex- 
penses that girl had done three family washings on 
a washboard during her spare time over the weck- 

end. She had also done the ironing.” 


The Street Boys of Alexandria. By Hans Weiss. 
Revue International de Enfant, Geneva, March, 
1931. 

Many young children, mostly of poverty-stricken 

peasant familics from Upper Egypt, roam the streets 

of Alexandria, entirely uncared for. They look for- 
ward to getting a job in a factory or store when they 
reach 9 years of age, and meanwhile scavenge the 
streets for cigarette stubs which they sell to cigarette 
makers in the native quarters, or beg for their food. 

In 1928 it was estimated that 64 per cent of the 

children between 5 and 15 years were not provided 

for educationally. Reviewed in Child-Welfare News 

Summary, May 16, 1931. 


Social Work in Scandinavia. By Julia Eva Vajkai. 
World’s Children, January, 1931 (London). 
The need of school children for supervision and use- 
ful occupation outside of school hours has been met 
in Sweden and Norway through children’s work- 
shops, established in connection with the school sys- 
tems. Systematic observation of the activities of the 
children in these workshops is also utilized to decide 
the specific attributes of individual children, their 
inclination towards creative or reproductive work, 
their aptitude as leaders or willingness to act in a 
subordinate capacity, all of which is an assistance 
in vocational guidance. The products of trade school 


courses in Scandinavia are freely sold in the market, 
a custom which this author praises as allowing the 
children to work with more expensive raw materials 
than they could otherwise afford. 


EGYPT AND ITS CHILD WORKERS 


N a first-hand investigation of children employed 
in the industries of Egypt made in 1930 and re- 

ported in the International Labor Review for De- 
cember, 1930, Dame A. Anderson found that al- 
though the employment of children under 9 years in 
the ginning, pressing and cleaning of cotton and in 
tobacco and cigarette factories is illegal, in most 
cotton factories there was “a considerable propor- 
tion of quite young and adolescent boys and girls 
feeding the ginning machines. No exact figures are 
available, but I would estimate that generally half 
the workers are under 15 years. . . . In some fac- 
tories I saw a fair number of children aged round 
about 7 and 8 years (judging from samples ques- 
tioned as to their ages).” These youngest children 
are used to pick out spots and stray seeds from the 
cotton that has been through the gins. The usual 
working day is from 6 a.m. to 3 or 4 p.m. In the 
large spinning and weaving mills, where the work 
is not seasonal, conditions are usually better than in 
the ginning mills. 

In cigarette factories and pottery-making, a lim- 
ited number of young boys are employed, and in one 
tannery in Cairo, 14-year-old boys trample the hides 
in the tanning vats with their bare fect. 

Small children are used in rug-making,’ sometimes 
working at feverish specd. They sit close together, 
and some of them suffer from trachoma, which is 
highly infectious. 

A large proportion of Egyptian industry is still in 
the domestic stage, or is carried on by handicraft or 
in small workshops. This is commonly the case with 
cotton and silk-weaving and winding, shoe-making, 
rug-making, furniture- and tent-making. In all these, 
young workers are largely engaged and, also through 
the subcontracting system, work illegally for their 
parents in industries from which children under 9 are 
nominally excluded. In little handwork shops, tiny 
children, of 5% years and upwards, were found 
working “like rapid machines with all expression of 
childhood gone from their faces. The movements 
were all mechanical and the work included chipping 
minute pieces of mother-of-pearl for inlay and the 
hand tufting of rugs.” 

Enforcement of the law is made difficult by the 
lack of sufficient elementary schools, and inspection 
appears to have become lax since the early years fol- 
lowing the passage of the 1909 Act. Recently, how- 
ever, an Egyptian Labor Office has been established 
with the duty of enforcing the child labor laws. 

1 See photograph on front page. 
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SCHOOL NOTES FROM ABROAD 


Floating Schools in England 


HE problem of educating canal-boat children in 

England presents many of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in this country in dealing with migratory child 
workers. There were in July, 1930, two classes for 
children living on London canal boats with an enroll- 
ment of 54 boys and 46 girls, 70 of the children being 
less than 11 years old. Attendance, however, was fall- 
ing off due to the numbers of canal boat owners who 
were moving their headquarters to points outside the 
county. An old barge has now been turned into a 
floating school to be located at West Drayton. The 
school is equipped for 40 children but it is estimated 
that 100 children will attend school for a day or two 
during loading and unloading. 

Although these children are not able to equal the 
school work of children in regular schools, it is noted 
that the younger and more adaptable children are 
making better progress than the older ones.—School 
and Society, Sept. 27, 1930. 


Farm Schools in Porto Rico 


HE United States Children’s Bureau announces 

the establishment of consolidated rural vocation- 
al schools as one of the projects by which the Porto 
Rican Government plans to improve the economic 
and social conditions of the people. Each school will 
be surrounded by a small farm, to be cultivated by 
the boys under the direction of a practical farmer. 
Instruction in carpentry and in cooking, sewing, and 
embroidery will be given, as well as the three es- 
sential "'R’s.”” Every school will have a social worker, 
who will visit the families of the pupils and endeavor 
to make the school a social center for the community. 


German Schools for Unemployed Children 
TTENDANCE at a trade school is made compul- 


sory for the unemployed under 18 years of age in 
Berlin and other cities of Germany, according to a 
welfare magazine published in Vienna. The program 
includes courses in manual training, typing, stenog- 
raphy, domestic science, general educational subjects, 
and classes in gymnastics and hygiene. Books and 
school materials are free. Some cities have arranged 
to send unemployed young persons to the country, 
particularly those who are not well. Young girls out 
of work are being employed as assistants in munici- 
pal kindergartens, nurseries, and hospitals. For sew- 
ing classes, at which attendance is compulsory, ma- 
chines, materials, and lunches are supplied free. 
Training in gardening and truck farming 1s given in 
some cities; the municipalities furnish the tools, ma- 
terials, and work clothes.—U. S$. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Backward Step for Hawaii 


HE recommendations of the Governor's Advis- 

ory Committee on Education include: (1) com- 
pulsory attendance for the eight-year elementary 
school; (2) an optional ninth year; (3) limitation 
of enrollment and expenditure in full-time senior 
high schools to the present figures for five years; 
(4) part-time school for, say, four hours a week, for 
children denied full-time attendance. 

The proposed restriction on high school attend- 
ance has aroused vigorous protest from the schools, 
according to an editorial in the Hawaii Educational 
Review for March, 1931, as being a step backward 
and contrary to the whole trend of American history. 
Although recognizing that not all children in Hawaii 
could, should, or would, complete the academic high 
school course, the Curriculum Council and other 
school people register their objection to the assump- 
tion that it is proper ‘‘arbitrarily to turn children of 
15 and 16 years of age away from school; to tell 
them that, whether they like it or not they must go 
to work instead, and yet offer no guarantee that em- 
ployment suited to their age and development will 
be available.” 


Trade Education in Russia 






4 t 
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Children Binding Books in School Workshop 
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s Cliché 


N connection with the reorganization of the cle- 

mentary schools of Sovict Russia, technical sub- 
jects are being taught in conjunction with regular 
studies. The purpose for this ts twofold: to follow 
the precepts of modern education in teaching the 
child to work with his hands as well as with his 
mind, and to do away with unskilled labor. Each 
child is given sufficient training—as play—in the 
first and second standards of the school to fit him 
with a trade should he not desire to go on with 
more academic studies. The choice of the trades is 
left to the student. 
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CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION IN NEW YorK. By Mary Stev- 
enson Callcott, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1931. $2.50. 

The American Social Progress Series, edited by Dr. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay of Columbia, has added to 

its justly merited renown by issuing its seventh vol- 

ume entitled Child Labor Legislation in New York. 

If anyone, even the most intimately associated with 

the progress in child labor reform during the past 

quarter century, thinks he has a graphic picture in 
his mind he needs to guess again. Events have moved 
so rapidly and with such complications and often 
such contradictions that this, one of the most inter- 

esting chapters in social progress, constitutes a 

baffling record. It is well therefore that Dr. Mary 

Stevenson Callcott has met the need for a straight- 

forward account of the historical development and 

administrative practise of child labor laws in New 

York State during the period of 1905 to 1930. Per- 

haps the volume has more personal interest to this 

reviewer than to the general run of social workers, 
even the most ardent advocates of child labor reform, 
because he well remembers that the beginning date 
coincides with his own happy induction into this 
field of service for the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee; while he is gratified in his present official 
connection to have the author mention that as far 
back as 1871 the New York Children’s Aid Society 
was the pioneer in seeking legislation to protect little 
children from exploitation and help guarantee them 
an educational opportunity. Those were indeed 
pioneer days and there has been real need that New 

York’s part of the history should be put in accurate, 

and at the same time, readable form. 

Several authors in a fragmentary way have traced 
the development of child labor laws in the Empire 
State but these only carry the reader a few years 
beyond the opening of the Twentieth Century. Dr. 
Callcott’s account gives a vivid picture of events 
transpiring during the quarter century ending 1930 
so that for the first time we have an up-to-date history 


of this particular form of social legislation in New 
York Strate. 


You have only to peruse the first few chapters to 
discover that you have found more than a mere sum- 
mary of names, figures and dates. While showing all 
the earmarks of meticulous care in the interest of 
scientific accuracy the pages are replete with interest- 
ing human side-lights and character portrayal of 
people and the various conflicting elements involved. 
In this way the author brings the reader face to face 
with the weaknesses in the laws relating to newsboys 
and bootblacks, the necessity for safeguarding chil- 


dren entering industry through a system of proper 
certification for employment and the difficulties of 
enforcing child labor restrictions relating to hours of 
work, tenement home manufacturing, and canneries. 
This interesting recital is well substantiated with 
copious footnotes giving the source material for the 
facts set forth. 


The reading of these pages, moreover, cannot help 
but bring with it a feeling of optimism and hope for 
the future. As one reviews twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous effort for the protection of New York’s child 
workers he observes the slow but sure progress made 
year by year and finds how noteworthy are the gains 
in a quarter century. You will recognize at the same 
time with a new feeling of encouragement, the power 
of public opinion in behalf of a righteous cause. The 
advances made, as clearly pointed out by Dr. Call- 
cott, were due chiefly to the steady pressure of public 
demand stimulated and organized under the efficient 
leadership of the New York Child Labor Committee. 


Not alone to the research student but quite as 
much to anyone interested in the way in which social 
progress is accomplished in the leading industrial 
state in the Union, is this volume heartily recom- 
mended. 

OWEN R. Lovejoy, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid Society. 


MEXICAN LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES: DIMMIT COUN 
TY, WINTER GARDEN DiIstTRICT, SOUTH TExas. By 
Paul S. Taylor, University of California Press. 1930. 
$1.25. 

Following two earlier studies of Mexican labor in 

the United States, made in the Valley of the South 

Platte in Colorado and in the Imperial Valley of 

California, Professor Taylor in this third report opens 

up a practically virgin field, so far as published re- 

search and field study is concerned. 

Winter Garden raises high quality onions, which 
must be transplanted by hand while young. Almost 
all field labor in Dimmit County, on spinach and 
strawberries as well as onions, is done by Mexican 
families, who are imported from other sections when 
the local supply is inadequate. 

The children begin work in the onion fields at the 
age of 7 or 8 years, earning from 75 cents to $1.00 
a day. Frequently children of 14 or 15 years can 
transplant and clip faster than the men. 

Seventy-three per cent of all children listed in the 
school census of 1929 were Mexican, but the Mexican 
schools were few and poor, and attendance was 
highly irregular. Rarely is a Mexican child admitted 
to a “white” school in this county. Professor Taylor 
estimated that there were never more than one-fourth 
of the Mexican children betwen 7 and 17 enrolled 
in any school; and that average attendance must be 
much less. In three districts where there was only 
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one school, Mexican children were not admitted, 
“although of course their names were sought for the 
school census.” 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN 
CANADA. Department of Labor, Oltawa, Canada. De- 
cember, 1930. 

Part I interprets statistics on child labor from the 

Dominion Census of 1921 first published in 1929. 

There were 17,154 children 10 to 14 years of age, 

inclusive, engaged in agriculture, and 12,412 in 

other occupations. Employed children under 10 

years were not included in the Census, nor were the 

many children of school age whose work at home or 
on the farm, although not engaging a major portion 
of their time, was still sufficient to interfere seriously 

with school attendance. The decade 1911 to 1921 

showed a decrease in the number of children under 

14 doing industrial work, but the number of boys 

doing farm work increased; for children over 14, the 

number in industrial employment showed a large 
increase, both for boys and girls. 

Comparatively large numbers of boys were found 
in dangerous occupations. There were 655 boys un- 
der 16 in fisheries; 469 in lumbering; and 516 in 
mines and quarries. Sawmills employed more than 
6000 youths under 18 of whom 1790 were under 16. 

For industrial accidents, covered in Part II, the 
figures are more recent, but incomplete, and mostly 
non-comparable between provinces. There were 258 
fatal accidents to working children under 18 in 
Canada during the period 1919-1928. Fifty-two 
fatalities occurred in lumber, planing and saw mills. 

Part III brings the history of child labor and com- 
pulsory school attendance in the Dominion and the 
several provinces down through 1929. 


CHILD LABOR IN NEW JERSEY. PART 3. THE WORKING 

CHILDREN OF NEWARK AND PATERSON. By Nettie 

P. McGill. Publication No. 199. Federal Children’s 

Bureau, U. S$. Department of Labor. 1931. 15 cents. 
This study of working children in Newark and Pater- 
son is one of a series undertaken by the Children’s 
Bureau in 1925, and covers 1595 children of 14 and 
15 years in Newark, and 662 in Paterson. In Pater- 
son the silk mills offered an easy avenue of employ- 
ment, especially for young girls, and any children 
unemployed were sent back to regular school; few 
children, therefore, were found out of work. In 
Newark, 9 per cent of the working boys and 18 
per cent of the girls had no job at the time of the 
inquiry. 

In Paterson 48 per cent of the boys and 82 per 
cent of the girls were semi-skilled factory operatives; 
and in Newark, 36 per cent of the boys and 70 per 
cent of the girls. The rest of the boys were in mes- 
senger and errand work, office boys, or in selling, 
delivery, and clerical work; other types of work for 





girls were store and clerical positions and domestic 
Service. 


Those who had started work at 15 appeared to 
have a slight advantage over the 14-year-olds in 
choice of work and wages. Children leaving from the 
lower grades in school tended to go into factory work, 
and to be out of work, more than those who had 
completed the eighth grade or more at school. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE PINEAPPLE CAN- 
NERIES OF HAwall. Bulletin of the Women's Bureau, 
No. 82. U. S$. Department of Labor, Washington, 
DC. 1930. 
According to the United States Census of 1920, 
which was taken during the dull season, one-fifth 
of the women in the Hawaiian Islands 10 years or 
over are wage earners. The School census of 1928 
showed that 12,000 school children had had “regular 
employment for a period of one month or more, 
other than ordinary home duties,” during the summer 
vacation. One-fourth of these 12,000 children were 
under 12 years of age, and another 27 per cent were 
between 12 and 14 years. Sugar and pineapple pro- 
duction engaged almost two-thirds of the boys and 
well over one-half of the girls. 

Educational standards among the workers seem to 
have improved considerably in recent years. In 1928, 
18 per cent of the women had attended or were 
attending high school, and approximately 30 per cent 
more had reached the seventh or eighth grade. One 
employer commented that if the peak season for can- 
nery work did not coincide with the summer vacation 
“as happily it does at present,” it would be necessary 
to rearrange the school program! 


SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS OF OKLAHOMA. By 
Jennings J]. Rhyne. Cooperative Publishing Co., 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 1929. 

By utilizing ‘the home state as a laboratory for re- 
search in concrete social problems” the author has 
filled out the usual framework of a sociology text- 
book with actual statistics, cases, and applications, 
all drawn from Oklahoma. Topics include Indian, 
Negro and rural elements in the population, seasonal 
labor, vocational education, child labor legislation, 
housing, mothers’ aid and juvenile delinquency. An 
interesting connection is found between migratory 
labor and delinquency: ‘According to a study of the 
family mobility of 190 inmates of the Girls’ Training 
School at Tecumseh during 1926, 55.13 per cent were 
definitely classified as migratory. This would indicate 
that if delinquency is to be curbed materially the 
numbers in our floating migratory population must 
be materially reduced. The secondary, impersonal 
relationships developed and the lack of normal home 
life prevent the child of migratory parents from 
making the most of his capabilities.” 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Due to the number of legislatures still in session 
with child labor bills pending, the annual legislative 
summary will not be published until the next issue of 
THE AMERICAN CHILD, which appears in September. 
{ (H)—Lower House. (S)—Senate. } 

Adjournments are reported before June 1 for Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, Texas; Missouri has completed its action 
on bills. The Georgia Legislature will convene 
June 24. 

Alabama 


Hours of Work. Bill to establish a 10-hour day 
and 6-day, 55-hour week for women and girls over 
16, and to prohibit their employment between 10 
p. m. and 6 a. m., in most occupations, with exemp- 
tions for clerical workers and women in rural stores. 
Regulations to be enforced by the State Child Labor 
Inspectors; penalties running up to $1000 fine, each 
day of violation to constitute a separate offense. (Un- 
der the present law hours for women are unrestricted.) 
Labor Committee (H). 

Workmen’s Compensation. Bill to provide double 
compensation for minors injured in illegal employ- 
ment. Education Committee (H). 

Work Permits. Bill to raise the educational re- 
quirement for children 14 to 16 leaving school for 
work from the sixth grade to completion of the sev- 
enth grade after September 1, 1932, and the eighth 
grade after September 1, 1934; provides also for the 
issuance of out-of-school permits for children 14 to 16 
under the same regulations as full-time permits ex- 
cept that the educational requirement shall be regular 
school attendance and satisfactory school work and 
except that such permits shall be limited to 4 hours 
work on school days and 28 hours a weck. Educa- 
tion Committee (H). 


Colorado 

Federal Child Labor Amendment. Ratified by both 

Houses. 
Connecticut 

Hours of Work. Bill to provide 8-hour day and 
48-hour weck for women and girls over 16 in manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments. Killed (H). 

Night Work. Bill removing all night work restric- 
tions for children under 16 and women working in 
restaurants, cafés and dining rooms. Killed (H). 
Bill allowing children under 16 and women to work 
until midnight instead of 10 p. m. in these and cer- 
tain other establishments. Killed (H). 


Florida 
Hours of Work. Bills in both Houses to establish 
an 8-hour day and 6-day, 48-hour week for women 
and girls of all ages employed in any factory, mercan- 
tile, mechanical or manufacturing establishment, in- 


cluding bakeries, laundries, dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, and plants producing food products for sale 
not to be served therein. (Present law provides a 
9-hour day and 54-hour week for children under 16 
in mills, factories and mechanical establishments.) 
Unfavorably reported (H); without recommenda- 
tion (S). 

Workmen’s Compensation. Senate bill to estab- 
lish a system of workmen’s compensation. Passed 
Senate; substituted for House bill and killed in House. 


Illinois 

Hours of Work. Bill providing an 8-hour day and 
48-hour weck for girls over 16 and women in speci- 
fied occupations, passed Senate with amendments 
allowing a 7-day week with 8 hours a day, and in 
mercantile establishments, hotels and restaurants, a 
10-hour day. 

lowa 

Child Labor. Bill amending provision whereby 
children under 14 may work in establishments or oc- 
cupations owned or operated by their parents, by re- 
stricting it to establishments only; and requiring work 
permits for children between 14 and 16 working in 
establishments only instead of in establishments or 
occupations. (This was intended to prevent children 
under 14 from performing in vaudeville acts man- 
aged by their parents, but would also apparently ex- 
empt children in messenger and delivery service from 
the work permit requirement.) Passed House; died 
in Senate. 

Massachusetts 

Apprenticeship. Bill prohibiting employment of 
children in any establishment without monetary com- 
pensation. Approved. 

Theatrical Employment. Substitute bill prohibiting 
employment or exhibition of any child under 15 in 
any public performance except as a musician in church 
or school functions, providing penalties, and forbid- 
ding the licensing of theatrical exhibitions or public 
shows violating this provision. Passed both Houses: 
returned by Governor to Senate. 


Michigan 
Workmen’s Compensation. Bill extending provi- 
sion for payment of additional compensation in cases 
of illegal employment to all minors under 18 instead 
of between 16 and 18. Approved. 


Minnesota 
Hours of Work. House bill providing a 914-hour 
day and 54-hour week in municipalities of the first 
and second class for women and girls over 16 was 
substituted in Senate for Senate bill, and indefinitely 
postponed. Bill providing one day of rest in seven. 


Dead (H). 
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Part-time Schools. Bill permitting local school 
boards in cities to establish part-time schools and re- 
quire attendance of employed minors under 18. Dead 
(H). 

Street Trades. Bill making violation of street trades 
law a misdemeanor. Dead (S). 


New Jersey 


Dangerous Occupations. Bill extending list of 
dangerous occupations prohibited for minors under 
18 years. Dead (H). 


Educational Requirement. Bill raising the educa- 
tional requirement for children of 14 years leaving 
school for work from the sixth to the eighth grade. 
Approved. 


Hours of Work. Bill to reduce working hours 
from 10 a day and 54 a weck to 9 a day and 48 a 
week for women and girls over 16 in factories, bak- 
eries, laundries, and restaurants. Dead. 


North Carolina 


Dangerous Occupations. House ratified Senate 
amendments and bill has been sent to Governor. In 
final form the bill prohibits employment of children 
under 16 in running elevators, around exposed elec- 
tric wires, in the manufacture, preparation or use of 
any poisonous substance or gas or explosive, or in 
the oiling or cleaning in motion of such machinery 
as the State Child Welfare Commission shall desig- 
nate and define as hazardous; it also extends the 
8-hour day and 48-hour week to all girls under 16 
in the occupations covered by the child labor law; 
boys over 14 are exempt from the restrictions on hours 
in cases of poverty. 


Hours of Work. The bill reported as approved 
last month was amended in final passage to allow an 
11-hour day and 55-hour week for girls over 16 and 
women in factories, manufacturing establishments 
and mills; it leaves entirely unrestricted the working 
hours for men over 16 and also for boys between 14 
and 16 as mentioned above. 


Labor Department. Provision for a Bureau for 
Women and Children within the Labor Department 
was omitted from the substitute bill which finally 
passed and was approved. 


Pennsylvania 


Hours of Work. Bill to reduce hours of work for 
women in any establishment except canneries from 
9 hours a day and 54 a week, to one of the follow- 
ing schedules: an 8-hour day with a 6-day and 48- 
hour week, or a 9-hour day and 514-day week, or a 
10-hour day and 5-day week; maximum weekly hours 
not to exceed 50 in any case. (This would reduce 


the hours allowed for girls under 16 by one hour a 
week.) Introduced (S). 

Bill to reduce working hours for children under 
16 to 8 a day and 48 a week. Dead in House Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 


Migratory Children. Bill prohibiting the employ- 
ment of non-resident children under 16 while their 
attendance at school is required by the school law of 
their own state. Passed both Houses. 

The two bills empowering local school districts to 
admit non-resident children temporarily in the dis- 
trict on the same basis as resident children and to 
require their attendance, and providing for the at- 
tendance in the local schools of migratory children 
passed both Houses, and have been incorporated in 
the Omnibus bill for the Governor’s signature. 


Rhode Island 


Hours of Work. Bill reducing weekly hours for 
women and girls over 16 from 54 to 48, but leaving 
the daily maximum at 10 hours; and prohibiting their 
employment after 10 p.m. Approved. 


South Carolina 


Hours of Work. Bill to extend the 10-hour day 
and 55-hour week to all employees in textile, woolen, 
hosiery, asbestos, jute, rayon, silk, print, dye, bleach- 
ery or finishing plants, mills or manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and in any mill manufacturing any prod- 
uct from cloth or yarn which employs ten or more 
persons. (This is the only regulation of hours of 
work, even for children under 16.) Commerce and 
Manufacture (H). 

Night Work. Bill prohibiting the employment of 
women or minors under 18 years in textile mills be- 
tween 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. Postponed to next session 

Workmen’s Compensation. Bill to provide a sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation. Postponed to next 
session (H). . 

Texas 


Child Labor Law Revision. Bill as summarized in 
March issue of AMERICAN CHILD amended by raising 
the educational requirement for children over 12 
working in cases of poverty from the fifth to the sev- 
enth grade; by a provision allowing children between 
14 and 16 to deliver messages in cities and towns 
under 15,000 population; and by exempting dairy- 
ing, or the delivery of milk or farm products as well 
as agriculture, from all restrictions. Approved. 

Workmen’s Compensation. To provide for inclu- 
sion of minors whether legally or illegally employed, 
and for computation of compensation on basis of 
estimated future earnings. Passed (S) ; favorably re- 


ported (H). 
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Wisconsin 


Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day 
and 44-hour week for women and girls with limited 
overtime at excess pay. Tabled (H). 

Part-time Schools. Bill to allow judges of juvenile 
courts, after a hearing, to excuse minors between 16 
and 18 from attendance at continuation school if the 
best interests of the minor would be served thereby. 
Killed (H). 

Theatrical Employment. Bill to prohibit issuance 


of permit for theatrical performances to child under 
12, to require permits for children between 12 and 
17 (instead of under 16), permits to be issued by 
State Industrial Commission. Unfavorably reported 


(H). ; 
W yoming 
Hours of Work. Bill to establish an 8-hour day 


for girls over 16 and women in most occupations. 
House refused to concur in Senate amendments, and 


bill died. 





The public is cordially invited to attend the 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
AT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA—JUNE 16, 1931 


Session I. 


Luncheon, Curtis Hotel (Sunroom), One O'clock 


MIGRATORY CHILD WORKERS 


Presiding Officer: Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


“CHILDREN IN INDUSTRIALIZED AGRICULTURE” 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


“CHILD LABOR ASPECTS OF THE INDIAN QUESTION” 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Director of Education, Office of Indian Affairs, Department of 


the Interior 


Session II. 


Curtis Hotel (Sunroom), Three O'clock 


THE INDUSTRIAL TOLL OF CHILDREN 


Presiding Officer: Kendall Emerson, M.D., Managing Director, National Tuberculosis Association 


“THE CHILD AND THE MACHINE” 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


“CHILD LABOR AND CHILD HEALTH” 


Lee H. Ferguson, M.D., Director of Health Service, Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland 


“HEALTH PROTECTION FOR WORKING CHILDREN” 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


Discussion leader: Miss Louise Schutz, Superintendent, Division of Women and Children, 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota 
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